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comes in, in our artificial civilization, to* help us
out. In Great Britain, for example, lliere are
some thirty thousand cricket and foot-ball dubs
alone, the members of which come from all classes
of society* Hands from the factories, clerks in
small shops, tradespeople, and the lessontprofcs-
sional men, all take a hand* All through the
English provinces there are no distinctions of
class at their games.

This rather heavy, muscular people keep their
health, and their heads, and their happiness, by
this almost universal participation in some form
of sport. It is their way of letting off steam,
which every individual and every nation must
have for safety's sake, in some form or other. If
one computed the amount of wealth and territory
brought to acknowledge the British flag by
travellers, explorers, sportsmen, by adventurous
botanists, fishermen and the like, the two hundred
odd millions spent for sport annually would seem
a small sum indeed.

Newspapers of the most conservative bias
devote columns every morning to the doings of
the sportsmen. Cricket, foot-ball, racing, hunt-
ing, in all their details., are chronicled and dis-
cussed, and advertised, with the same serious-
ness as are speeches in Parliament* dispatches
from the seat of war, and international diplomatic